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BOISE  NATIONAL  FOREST 


The  Boise  Forest,  cootainina*  1.2TB, 5()3  acres  of 
(loverniiient  land,  is  located  in  southwestern  Idalio 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sawtooth  Alonntains,  and 
covers  the  higher  portions  of  the  watersheds  of  the 
Boise  Biver  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  l^avette 
Biver.  It  lies  about  half  in  Boise  County  and  half 
in  Elmore  County.  Its  name,  from  the  French  for 
wooded  or  woody,  is  taken  from  the  Boise  Biver, 
which  was  named  by  the  early  French  Canadian 
tra])pers. 

HISTORY 


Originally,  the  Boise  Forest  was  ])art  of  the  Saw¬ 
tooth  Forest  Beserve,  Avhich  was  created  ])y  Presi¬ 
dential  Proclamation  Alay  29,  1905.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished,  substantially  as  it  is  at  present,  as  the  Boise 
National  Forest,  July  1,  1908. 

The  first  recorded  invasion  of  this  area  by  white 
man  was  in  1862,  when  Capt.  Geor^-e  Grimes  and  his 
party  discovered  placer  oohl  on  Grimes  Creek  in  the 
Boise  Basin.  By  1864  the  Boise  Basin  had  a  po])n- 
lation  of  40,000.  YTiile  the  first  settlement  was  by 
jDrospectors  and  miners,  many  ])eople  saw  the  future 
value  of  the  larc^e  bodies  of  agricultural  land  alonij: 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Boise  and  Payette  Valleys 
and  be^an  to  settle  and  cultivate  these  areas,  thus 
advancino-  their  deA’elopment  many  years  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  State. 


Placer  Mining  in  Boise  Basin. 


Captclin  (Ti’iniey,  like  so  niaipy  pioneers  of  his  ty])e, 
never  benefited  by  his  discovery  of  ijold.  He  was 
killed  by  Indians  shortly  after  he  located  his  claim, 
and  was  buried  wdiere  he  fell  on  a  low  divide  be- 
tAveen  the  waters  of  the  Boise  and  Payette  Kivers. 
Here  the  Forest  Service  has  set  aside  an  area  for 
memorial  and  ])ark  purposes,  and  at  the  ^rave  of 
Captain  Grimes  the  Nati^^e  Sons  of  Idaho  have 
erected  a  suitable  monnment. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Most  ])oints  of  interest  Avithin  the  Boise  Forest 
ire  readily  accessible  by  anto  roads.  The  rebnildino- 
:)f  old  roads  and  the  construction  of  neAv  ones  is 
beino-  pushed  as  fast  as  funds  are  available.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  roads,  600  miles  of  trails  and  280  miles  of 
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Rock  Creek  Road. 

elephone  lines  are  maintained.  Tele])hone  instrii- 
Inents  are  available  at  all  ranj^er  stations  and  at 
juany  other  coiiA^enient  places.  Locations  of  all 
oads,  trails,  and  tele])hone  lines  ai‘e  shoAvn  on  this 
nap.  While  these  improvements  have  been  built 
,)rimarily  to  aid  in  the  protection  and  administra- 
■ion  of  the  forest,  use  by  the  ]iublic  is  permitted. 

It  is  expected  that  eA^ei-yone  nsin^  the  forest  Avill 
I'bserA^e  the  ^ame  laws  and  coo])erate  in  the  preA^en- 
ion  of  forest  fires. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Weaver 

Arrow  Rock  Dam  and  Reservoir. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  national  forests,  which  were  at  first  called 
“forest  reserves’h  were  ])laced  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  A^ricnltnre, 
in  1905.  Under  date  of  Febrnarv  1,  1905,  Janies 
Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  Ao-ricnltnre,  issued  the 
folloAvino-  instructions  to  the  Forester: 

In  the  administration  of  the  forest  reser^a^s  it 
must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  all  land  is 
to  be  devoted  to  its  most  prodnctiA^e  nse  for  the 
permanent  oood  of  the  Avhole  ])eople.  Where 
conflicting  interests  must  be  reconciled,  the 
question  Avill  ahvays  be  decided  from  the  stand- 
]:)oint  of  the  greatest  ^ood  of  the  jireatest  num¬ 
ber  in  the  lon^  run. 

From  that  day  to  this  these  instructions  have 
been  the  foundation  for  the  [mlicies  of  the  Foi-est 
Service. 

There  are  noAV  about  150  national  forests,  Avhich 
are  ijronped  in  ten  regions,  including  one  region  in 
Alaska.  Southern  Idaho,  Avestern  Wyoming,  ITah. 
and  eastern  NeA’ada  make  n])  Region  4.  Avith  head- 
(jiiarters  at  O^den.  ITtah. 

The  Doise  Forest  is  directly  under  the  siqiervision 
of  a  foi-est  sn]:)erAdsor  Avhose  headquarters  are  at 
Doise,  Idaho.  This  forest  is  divided  into  five  ranker 
districts.  AAnth  a  yearlon<r  district  ranker  in  charire, 
AA’ho.  Avith  the  tenqiorary  assistants  needed,  attends 
to  all  the  routine  duties  conneded  AA^ith  the  admin- 
istiaton,  nse,  and  ])rotection  of  his  district.  Dis¬ 
trict  i-an<rers  are  located  at  Fine.  CottoiiAvood. 
Idal  lo  (dty.  Atlanta,  and  LoAvman. 
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WATERSHED  VALUE 


Someone  may  ask :  ‘‘What  is  a  watershed,  and 
why  has  it  a  value?'*  A  watershed  is  the  area 
drained  by  a  given  stream,  and  the  character  of  the 
watershed  determines,  in  great  measure,  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  stream  how.  Three  hundred  and  hfty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres 
of  agricultural  laud,  valued  at  over  $45,000,000,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Boise  River  watershed  for  the  water 
necessary  to  raise  crops.  This  water  must  he  avail¬ 
able  every  year  and  must  be  distributed  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Mountains  well  covered  with 
timber,  brush,  and  weeds  make  the  best  watershed 
by  reducing  the  run-oli'  in  the  s])ring  and  ]:)roviding 
an  even  flow  of  water  throughout  the  summer  Avlieii 
it  is  most  needed.  Devastating  fires,  overgrazing, 
jind  unrestricted  logging  may  result  in  enormous 
damage  through  erosion  of  the  watershed,  silting 
up  of  reservoirs,  and  increased  spring  run-off.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  lh)ise  Forest 
is  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  the  Boise  River  and 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Payette  Rivei‘.  the  waters 
from  which  are  used  extensively  for  irrigation,  ^ 


Fawn  resting. 
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FISH  AND  GAME 

Besides  their  value  for  irrigation,  the  streams  of 
the  Boise  Forest  are  well  su])])lied  with  fish.  Only 
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those  streams  alon^'  the  main  roads  are  in  a/iy  way 
depleted.  Hotli  State  and  Federal  hatcheries  cooj)- 
erate  in  restocking'  the  streams. 

Bia’  aame.  such  as  deer.  elk.  and  mountain  ^oats, 
are  fairly  abundant.  Elk  are  ])rotected  yearlong, 
but  the  average  hunter  can  ^et  a  deer  or  mountain 
a'oat  durino-  the  0])en  season  Avith  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  huntino:.  Durino-  the  ])ast  years  deer, 
elk,  and  mountain  o-oats  have  increased  in  the  Boise 
Forest,  jiartly  as  a  result  of  ])lacin^  the  South  Fork 
Payette  River,  above  Lownian,  in  a  ^ame  preserve, 
where  fishinc:  and  campino-  are  allowed  but  no  hunt- 
ino-  is  })ermitted.  'Within  this  area  deer  and  elk  are 
especially  abundant  and  are  frecjuently  seen  from 
the  hi^'hAvaA\ 

RECREATION 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  has  o])ened  U])  the 
forests  to  vast  numbers  of  city  and  valley  dwellers 
who  had  never  before  known  the  ])leasure  derived 
from  campino-  under  the  pines  alono-  cool  mountain 
streams.  'Where  20  years  ago  hundreds  used  the 
forest  for  cam])ino-.  huntino*,  and  fishing,  now  thou¬ 
sands  use  it,  and  there  is  still  room  for  tens  of 
thousands  more. 


Camping  on  the  Boise. 
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Xiiieteen  thousand  two  hundred  people  used  the 
Jh)ise  Forest  for  recreation  durino-  the  suniiner  of 
1935.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  more  desirable 
campgrounds  are  being  cleaned  up  and  furnished 
with  tables,  stoves,  and  other  camp  e(|uipment. 
Other  areas  are  set  aside  as  summer  home  sites, 
where  those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  secure  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  a  plot  for  permanent  summer  resi¬ 
dence.  The  only  requirements  are  that  pro])er  sani¬ 
tary  and  fire  ])recautions  be  taken  and  that  any 
buildings  erected  he  made  to  hariiionize  with  the 
surroundings. 
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Fishing  in  South  Fork  Payette  River. 


TIMBER 

There  is  now  growing  on  the  Boise  Forest  one 
and  one-half  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
and  as  much  more  that  is  unmerchantable.  The 
most  valuable  species  is  ponderosa  pine.  This  tim¬ 
ber  is  found  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
feet  and  covers  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  area 
of  the  forest.  The  Forest  Service  permits  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  nothing  but  mature  trees,  and  the  annual 
cut  must  not  exceed  the  annual  growth.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  cutting  is  known  as  ‘‘sustained  yield.”  Under 
this  method  50.000,000  feet  per  annum  could  be  cut 
from  the  Boise  Forest  without  depleting  the  timber 
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>uj)l)ly.  or  ill  any  way  disturbing-  the  stream  How:  in 
fact,  it  would  be  beneficial,  as  the  removal  of  the  old 
over-mature  trees  would  cause  the  remaining  stand 
to  thicken  up.  inakino-  a  much  denser  ground  cover 
than  the  ])resent  one.  The  unmerchantable  timber 
ii'rows  at  the  higher  elevations  and  consists  of  Doug¬ 
las  fir,  alpine  fir,  lod^epole  pine,  white  hark  pine, 
and  Eno-ehnann  s])ruce,  which  can  not  he  lo^-o-ed 
jiroHtahly  at  present  lumber  prices. 


Potulcrosa  pine  reatly  to  cut. 
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FORAGE 


In  addition  to  the  timber  crops  on  the  national 
forests,  which  re(piire  50  to  150  years  to  ^row,  there 
is  the  annual  crop  of  ^rass,  weeds,  and  browse,  for 
which  there  is  a  heavy  demand  from  livestock  men 
needin<r  summer  range.  The  equitable  allotment  of 
grazing  privileges  and  the  carefnl  supervision  of  the 
range  to  insure  its  proper  nse  and  ])revent  damage 
to  the  watershed  or  to  young  timber  are  among  the 
major  activities  of  the  Forest  Service.  During  the 
sninmer  of  1935.  3,441  cattle  and  horses  and  66.519 
shee])  were  grazed  on  the  Doise  Forest. 


FOREST  FIRES 

Fire  is  the  gi-eatest  single  agency  of  forest  desti-nc- 
tion.  and  hnman  inditi'erence  and  carelessness  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  damage  done.  For  the 
j)ast  several  years  lightning  has  caused  75  percent 
of  the  fi  res  started  on  tlie  Doise  Forest,  bnt  alto- 
gethei’  they  have  burned  over  a  smaller  area  and 
done  less  damage  than  the  tires  started  by  man.  All 
users  of  the  forest  shonld  he  extremely  cai'efnl  with 
fires.  De  sure  yonr  fire  is  out  before  yon  leave 
camp. 
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Clear  Creek. 
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ROAD  MILEAGE  TABLE 

From  ]^)ois<‘  to —  Milr^ 

Arrow  Itock  ]  );nii . . . . . . .  . 

Atlanta . ]il2 

l^maver  Creek  Kaiiiter  Station . . - . .  (»M 

(’oonans  Cabin . 10 

Fottonwood  Itan.iter  Station . MS 

1  )e(*r  l‘ark  (Jnard  Station . SM 

I  )nteli  Creek  (Jnard  Station . . .  02 

Featlierville  .  100 

Carden  Valley  via  Hanks .  MM) 

(Jrand.iean  via  Hanks .  .  lOS 

Crand.iean  via  Idaho  City .  icM 

lilaho  City .  do 

Conif  Cnlcli  Cnard  Station  via  ('ottonwood  Haniier 

Station .  00 

Cowman  via  Hanks .  80 

Cowman  via  Idaho  City .  77 

Mountain  Home .  -10 

X»‘w  (’ent('r\ill('  via  Harris  Creek .  dS 
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Boise  to — Foiitiiiued. 

New  (’eiiterville  via  Idaho  City . 

Bine  via  Cottonwood  Banger  Station 

Bine  via  Mountain  Home . 

Blaeei'ville  via  Harris  Creek . 

Blaeerville  via  Idaho  City . 

Bocky  Bar . 

Shaefer  Butte  Lookout . 

Trinity  Lakes  Cuard  Station . . . 

Troutdaie  (iuard  Station . 

Fi'oin  Cottonwood  Banger  Station  to — 

Arrow  Bock  Dam . 

Idaho  City . 

Long  Gulch  Guard  Station . 

Bine . 

Smith  Brairie . 

Troutdaie  (Biard  Station . 

From  Idaho  City  to — - 

Bald  Mountain  Lookout . 

Beaver  Creek  Banger  Station. . 

Deer  Bark  Guard  Station . . . 

1  )utch  Creek  Guard  Station . . . . 

Jackson  I’eak  Lookout . . 

Lowman  via  Beaver  Creek... . 

From  Lowman  to — ■ 

Beaver  Creek  Banger  Station . . 

Cleai-  Creek  Summit . . . 

Deadwood  Biver . . 

(iarden  Valley . . . . . 

(Jrandjean . . . . . 

Warm  Springs  Guard  Station . . . 

From  Bine  to — 

Atlanta . . . . . . 

Featherville  _ _ _ _ _ 

House  Mountain  Lookout - - - 

Bocky  Bar . . . . . 

Ti-inity  Lakes . . . . 
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SIX  RULES  FOR  PREVENTING  FIRE  IN  THE 

FORESTS 


1.  Matches. — Be  sure  your  match  is  out.  Break  it 

in  t^YO  before  you  throw  it  away. 

2.  Tobacco. — Be  sure  that  pipe  ashes  and  ci^ar  or 

cigarette  stubs  are  dead  before  throwing  them 
away.  Never  throw  them  into  brush,  leaves, 
or  needles. 

o.  Making  camp. — Before  building  a  fire  scrape 
away  all  inflammable  material  from  a  spot  5 
feet  in  diameter.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  center  and 
in  it  build  your  campfire.  Keep  your  fire 
small.  Never  build  it  against  trees  or  logs,  or 
near  brush. 

4.  Breaking  camp. — Never  break  camp  until  your 

hre  is  out — dead  out. 

5.  Burning  brush. — Never  burn  slash  or  brush  in 

windy  weather  or  Avhile  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  that  the  fire  Avill  get  away. 

H.  How  to  put  out  a  campfire. — Stir  the  coals  Avhile 
soaking  them  with  Avater.  Turn  small  sticks 
and  drench  botli  sides.  Wet  the  ground  around 
the  fire.  If  you  can't  get  Avater.  stir  in  eartli 
and  tread  it  down  until  ])acked  tight  over  and 
around  the  hre.  Be  sure  the  last  spark  is  dead. 


